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RESOURCES AND THE REAGAN TEAM* 


by 


ROBERT F. BURFORD, Director 
Bureau of Land Management 
U.S. Department of the Interior 


I certainly appreciate the opportunity to talk to this Committee 
this Bee cout The things the Reagan Administration is doing in the field 
of public land ee as chase days fit in very well with your convention's 
theme of “The Competitive Edge”. For the first time in many years, the 
Bureau of Land Management is able Pa apply a “competitive edge” to range 


and timber management, to mineral exploration and development, and to the 


production of our domestic oil, gas and coal energy resources. 


On an overall basis, probably the single most effective step we have 
taken -- one which affects every public land resource and every resource user, 
whether the use is for fun or for profit -- is to cut back and to streamline 


the regulations and the regulatory process under which the Bureau operates. 


We are trying to make government more responsive to the people and 
the publics it is supposed to be serving, and to make it less restrictive 
to deal with government officials, rules, regulations and policies. In the 
Bureau of Land Management, that covers a lot of ground, because BLM is a 
multiple use agency. That mandate alone makes almost every thing we do a 
red flag to somebody. Our job is to temper those controversies and to pro- 
vide workable solutions -- not more problems. This we have tried to do in 
every single program area, and I honestly believe we're making it work. At 


least we're getting some good cooperation. 


*Presented before the Public Lands Committee of the National Cattlemen's 
Association convention in San Antonio,. Texas, February 1, 1982. 
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We've reduced the volume of our grazing regulations by 30 percent 
and streamlined the settlement process for unauthorized grazing use. In 
order to give livestock operators an incentive to contribute toward an in- 
crease in forage production, we established new priorities for allocating 
additional forage and we've amended our service charges for processing cer- 
tain applications. Those charges will now be based on what it costs the 
agency to do the processing. 

Each livestock operator who uses the public lands for grazing pur- 
poses pays a fee calculated per animal unit month for that privilege. This 
year the fee will be 45-cents lower than in 1981 —-- down to $1.86 an AUM. 
As you know, this drop is built into the formula of the Public Rangelands 
Improvement Act. You are all aware that a portion of these fees is returned 
to the State in which it is collected. A larger portion goes into the Range- 
land Betterment Fund (what we call the “8100 money”), which is used to 
pay for rangeland improvements in the BLM District where the money is 
collected. The remainder goes into the General Fund of the U.S. Treasury. 

For fiscal year 1981, $26.5 million in grazing fees was collected. 
Over $4 million — turned over to the States; $13.2 million went into 
the 8100 fund; and, almost $9 million went to the national Treasury. 

The Bureau and the Forest Service have entered into a Joint tarudy 
of grazing fees and will be awarding a contract this month to study and 
report on State, local and other grazing fee systems. We've already 
field-tested appraisal methods in four areas of the West. The results of. 
our contract study will be used in meeting the mandate imposed by the Public 
Rangelands Improvement Act, which requires that a report be made to the 
Congress by December 1985 on computing grazing fees in the future. 
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We've also got a new rangeland management policy, which I'm sure 
you've all heard about. We certainly received a lot of comments on the 
draft proposal. Briefly, this policy is intended to allow us to analyze 
grazing allotments so that they can be put in categories according to the 
condition of the range. That way, we can establish priorities and deter- 
mine the intensity and scheduling of future management actions. This 
policy is also expected to reduce time and inventory costs prior to the 
preparation of the Environmental Impact Statements because the AUM 
allocations will no longer be done in grazing EISs. 

Our goal is to increase forage production, and to encourage private 
contributions to range improvements from all interest groups. Livestock use, 
in most cases, will be determined through a baseline inventory, followed by 
monitoring programs based on forage HeisT eee levels, actual use and climate. 

By April, we hope to finalize this policy and to establish a 
“phase-in” schedule for implementation so that, by 1984, we will be able 
to transfer the costs of maintaining ranee improvements to the user 
rather than having them paid by the general taxpayer who probably never 
sees re range. 

Now, this isn't going to happen overnight. And, it isn't going to 
be the nee for everybody: every problem is individual. That's why we've 
set up a three-year “phase-in” period — so we can look at individual prob- 
lems i a case-by-case basis and make necessary age aoe tele This year, 
1982, we plan to use as an analysis period. In 1983, the policy will be in 
effect in ha val rere and in some places it won't. By the end of 1984, we 
expect it to be in place on every allotment, with adjustments having been 


made in a fair and equitable manner. 
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This proposed yee has given rise to several controversial issues. 
For example: the livestock industry is very insistent that 8100 funds be 
devoted only to on-the-ground improvements..-and the policy provides for 
doing exactly that, within the District where the money was collected. At 
the same time, other groups are just as concerned that 8100 funds will be 
used only for improvements that benefit livestock and nothing else. 

We intend to distribute the appropriated portion of 8100 funds to 
the BLM District where the fees were collected, and to give the BLM Director 
in each State a limited discretion for reallocation of the money. Of course, 
we want that State Director, and the appropriate District Managers, to one 
sult closely and constantly with the members of individual District Grazing 
Advisory Boards. Those Boards can be very helpful to both the Bureau and 
the livestock operator in coordinating re-allocation of these funds, and we 
certainly want their input and their advice. 

There are also some concerns about costs. The Bureau has not been 
able to give Operators a complete economic analysis of policy impact on 
individual operators because of the number of operators involved, and the 
variation in the number of improvements on different allotments. However, 
if we take the total annual amount spent by the Bureau in maintaining range 
improvements, and then divide that figure by the nuhbes of permittees or 
lessees, the cost to each operator to maintain his own improvements shouts 
be about 21 cents per AUM -- and that money canbe considered an additional 
cost of production under the present formula. 

The rangeland improvement policy is being finalized with the assistance 
of economists from several western land grant universities. Public comment 


will be invited, and we expect to have a final draft published in April. 
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But, it takes a lot more than grass or money S raise a cow. It takes 
a lot of water -- every single day. We're trying to meet “the competitive edge” 
there, too. BLM is now in the process of revising our water rights manual to 
conform to the opinion recently issued a the Interior Department Solicitor -= 
William H. Coldiron. Mr. Coldiron has determined that previous opinions on 
water rights and the Federal Government should be rescinded. His legal con- 
clusion is that “Federal entities must acquire water as would any other 


private claimant within the various States,” under pertinent State laws. 

In simple words, the Department of the Interior has determined that 
State water law will be considered dominant on public lands in this Admin- 
istration, and that's the way we're going to handle it. 

For stockwatering, the new policy identifies three types of water 
developments on public lands and indicates who should file for and hold the 
water right. BLM will be a co-holder of the water rights on projects that 
are totally funded by the government, and on projects done under cooperative 
agreements on October 1, 1981, or thereafter. The permittee may have, or 
may co-hold with the Bureau, the water right for all waters on public lands 
which are developed for livestock use. If the permittee has no desire to 
have that right in his name, then BLM may file and hold the water right 
solely in the Bureau's name. 

The new water policy for stockwatering does not relate to water devel- 
oped solely for wildlife purposes, nor does it affect Federal reserve water 


rights. The policy clearly requires that all filings made under its terms will 


be made in conformance with applicable State law. 


Another subject of major interest to livestock operators is what BLM 


is doing, or going to do, about wild horses and burros. We still have a good 
adoption program underway. Congress directed that we make that program self- 
sustaining and self-sufficient. So, on January 2 of this year, we began to 
mre an adoption fee — $200 for each wild hare: and $75 for each burro -- 
to help meet the government's cost of round-up and corral care. During this 
fiscal year, we expect to gather about 10,500 animals from the public lands 
and we have an adoption demand for almost 10,000 a even with the fee. 

In the meantime, and at the request of animal and conservation 
groups, legislation is being prepared for introduction in the Senate which 
would authorize sale of the animals. It would also set up a revolving fund 
and an advisory council to oversee the protection and self-sufficiency of 
viable adoption and wild horse and burro management programs, while reducing 
the controversies that have plagued us all in the past. I urge you to 
watch for this legislation, and to become involved in its preparation as 
well as its journey through our legislative system. 

I've been told some of you might want to know what BLM plans to do 
about the bunnies in Idaho. I told you we were a multiple-use agency. We're 
taking care of that, too. We have an agreement with the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. They'll take care of controlling the rabbits on Federal 
public lands ,with assistance from local county agents. So, if any of you here 
are from Idaho and you've got a problem with long-eared rabbits on your allot- 
ments, contact your county agent and he'll ask the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to handle it. As I said: We're from your Federal Government. We're here to 


help you. a 


We're also here to do something about wilderness studies, and we've 
accelerated that job so that it oe be completed much sooner than ever ex- 
pected -- by the end of fiscal year 1986. In fact, we will have completed 
studies on 89 percent of the eligible acreage by December, 1984. This is 
important to us -- and to all public land users ——- because prompt resolution 
of the wilderness issue will mean that resource development and use on the 
public lands can then proceed without the uncertainties of the last 5 years. 

We are also allowing more development in wilderness study areas 
while the studies are being done. The Bureau's Interim Management Policy 
has been changed to allow full development of all leases issued before 
October 21, 1976 (when the Federal Land Policy and Management Act became 
effective). Under this policy, development will be atlowed to impair wild- 
erness suitability if that's what is necessary to fulfill the lessee's 
prior rights. When this Administration came into office, that was not the 
case. Instead, most pre-FLPMA leases were being restricted under an imposed 
“non-impairment” standard. We changed that, toa, 

Even further changes are taking place. We plan to change the reclama- 
tion standard for temporary activities under the “non-impairment™ standard 
so that "complete re-contouring”™ will not be required. Instead, we will 
require contouring of the topography to a “natural” appearance that may not 
necessarily be the original contour. 

Just a few more words about wilderness. Although BLM is working to 
complete its review as quickly as possible, and would like to get those 
areas which are considered unsuitable for wilderness recommendation back 
into the multipl-use system as quickly as possible, you should understand 


that Congress must act on those recommendations. 
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The same energy and commitment which this Administration has applied 
to surface olsen Deo of the public lands is being equally applied to the 
resources beneath the surface of those lands -- the national treasure house 
of domestic energy sources that can free this Nation from the yoke of uncertain 
foreign supply. : 

Since the Reagan Administration has been in office, the Bureau of Land 
Management -—- for the very first time in its years of beneficial service to 
this country -- has been given the green light, the people and the money, for 
development of the energy and mineral resources for which it is responsible. 

We've increased the amount of available offshore acreage that industry 
can consider for examination, even exploration and development, of deepwater 
oil and gas fields. We're issuing coal leases for the first time in 10 years. 
We just opened bids for the largest competitive onshore oil and gas lease 
offering in this country's history -- up near Barrow, Alaska. We've got a 
head start Bree, eek for leasing and production in oil shale and tar sand. 

We're on the move and we're making money for the people of this country - 
money that contributes to the national economy. The dollars that BLM collects 
for the use of the public lands it administers are dollars that are returned 
to the public treasuries in the Federal Government, in State governments and 
even in county governments. 

BLM is the largest source of non-tax revenue in this country, and 
second only to the Internal Revenue Service's income taxes. In fiscal 1981, 
BLM generated revenues to this KobntEpaee almost $12 billion dollars. More 
than $10 billion in OCS revenue went directly to the U.S. Treasury. Almost 


three-quarters of a billion dollars was collected through mineral leases and 


onshore oil and gas revenues, and another sizeable sum in grazing and timber 
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leases. Out of those revenues, $436 million was returned to the States as 
their share of the proceeds from sales of both renewable and non-renewable 
resources from the public lands. Local governments received $104 million 
as payment in lieu of taxes for tax-exempt Federal Jands within their borders. 

That was just the first: year this Administration was in office. This 
year we'll do better because the programs we have been initiating will have 
been in place long enough at the end of this fiscal year to add their effect. 

In the kind of economic conditions we are all facing today, these are 

very important financial factors. Not one dime in those billions comes from 
taxes. Instead, it comes from the individual, from the private sector, and 
is a return to all the people for the temporary use Brithe land that etonce 
to all the people. ‘ 

What the Bureau of Land Management is doing today on the public lands 
is simply a microcosm of the Reagan Administration philosophy and policy in | 


action. It is a benefit that is becoming more apparent every day. 


THANK YOU. 
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